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Some Protestant parents are led to expose themselves and their chil- 
dren to the perils of education at Roman Catholic institutions, by 
ignorance of the real practices and doctrines of Rome. I believe that 
there are many parents who, if they knew what is really asked of 
persons confessing, would never permit their children—particularly 
their daughters—to go to a Catholic seminary. The suppression of 
truth is often one of the greatest means of delusion: the ignorance 
thence arising may expose us to many snares and dangers which we 
should take care to avoid, if aware of their existence. We intend, 
therefore, in this continuation of our remarks, to elucidate the charac- 
ter of confession in the Roman Catholic church, by an authentic doc- 
ument now lying before us. Its title we have stated above. When 
this elucidation is made, it will require but a very few remarks, if 
any, to satisfy a serious Protestant that the tendency and effects of au- 
ricular confession are in utter conflict with the precepts in those apos- 
tolic commands prefixed to this essay. Satisfied of this, such Protest- 
ants will shun what is calculated to contaminate them with it (i. e., 
with auricular confession) as a pestilence. They will have another 
potent reason for not sending their children to Catholic seminaries, 
whether academies or colleges. We now proceed to quote from the 


work we have named: 
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‘f INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONFESSION. 


“Ist. Examine your conscience, with a just and faithful diligence, 
but without anxiety or too much scrupulousness, helping your memory 
by reflecting on your particular inclinations, and the circumstances of 
place, company, employment, &c., as also by the table in page 93.” 


This table shows the questions put by the priest in confession. [Let 
it be observed, the 6th commandment is the 7th in our Bible, as Rome 
divides the first into two. } 

The table in page 93, entitled 


‘‘a TABLE TO HELP THE MEMORY WHEN WE PREPARE OURSELVES FOR 
CONFESSION. 


‘6 of THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
‘* First Commandment. 


‘Given to any creature the honof due only to God. 

“ Not loved God above all things. 

“ Arrogated to thyself any part of the glory in any action, and not 
given all to God. 

‘Borne over much love to creatures. 

“ Doubted in matters of faith. 

“Ignorant of the creed, the ten commandments, or precepts of the 
church. 

“Murmured against God for thine own adversity, or prosperity of 
others. 

“Want of confidence in God. 

‘Presumption on his goodness. 

‘Despair of his mercy. 

‘Believed dreams, or tellers of fortunes. 

‘Gone to witches or cunning men for counsel, or recovery of things 
lost. 

“Used charms, or superstitious words or actions, for the cure of dis- 
eases, or anything else. 

‘Given any scandal to heretics, or favored their heresy. 

*‘ Hindered any one’s conversion from heresy or schism. 

‘Not recommended thyself daily to God. 

“Not conformed thy will in all things to the divine will. 


‘‘ Second Commandment. 


‘‘Taken the name of God in vain. Blasphemed God or his saints. 


“Spoken irreverently of holy things, or profaned anything relating 
to religion. 
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«Sworn falsely, rashly, or in slight and trivial matters. 

‘Cursed thyself or others, or any creatures. 

“Broken thy vows. 

‘“‘ Angered others so far as to make them swear and blaspheme. 

“< Third Commandment. 

“Not kept holy the Lord’s day, and other days commanded to be 
kept holy. , 

‘Bought or sold things not of necessity on that day. 

‘‘ Done. or commanded some servile work not of necessity. 

‘‘ Not heard mass, or being willingly distracted in time of mass. 

“Talked, gazed, or laughed in the church. 

‘Not cared to hear Catholic sermons. 

‘Spent the day in dancing, drinking, dicing, carding, &c. 

“ Fourth Commandment. 

‘‘ Not honored thy parents, superiors, masters, or betters, every one 
according to thy just duty; despising them; speaking evil of 
them; cursed them; murmured against them; not prayed for 
them ; deceived them; disobeyed them; not succored them; 
made them sad; not used due reverence to aged persons; 
mocked or jested at them. 

** Fifth Commandment. 

“Procured, desired, or hastened the death of thyself or others; 
made women miscarry; borne hatred; oppressed any; desired 
revenge ; not forgiven; refused to speak to others; given pro- 
voking language; threatened or struck others not under thy 
charge; made others fall out. 

«« Sixth Commandment. 

‘‘Committed adultery, fornication, incest; procured pollution in 
one’s self or others; wanton words, looks, or gestures; lasciv- 
ious dressing, colors, or painting; lewd company; lasciv- 
ious balls or revelling; dishonest books; unchaste songs, or ac- 
tions; or done anything to excite yourself, or entice others to 
sin. 

“« Seventh Commandment. 

“Stealth; cozenage; deceit in gaming, reckoning, buying or sell- 
ing, in wares, prices, or weights; bought of such as could not 
sell; taken of such as could not give; willingly damaged an- 
other man’s goods; negligently spoiled them; run into debt 
carelessly beyond thy power, or without purpose of payment; 
vexed others by unjust lawsuits ; not paid thy debts, nor fulfilled 
thy promises ; kept that which ought to be restored. 
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* Bighth Commandment. 

‘‘ Borne false witness; called injurious names; uttered another's se- 
cret sins; flattered yourself or others; defamed or dispraised 
others; believed false reports; not defended their good name ; 
sown discord; opened others’ letters; judged rashly ; falsely 
suspected; too much distrusted; listened to others; talked to 
an evil end; concealed the truth, to the detriment of others. 


* Ninth Commandment. 
“Inward concupiscence of the flesh, that passes no farther than the 
mind—as willingly taking pleasure in thinking of those things 
which are forbidden to be done by the sixth commandment. 


* Tenth Commandment. 
“ Coveted anything that belongs to another; not content with what 
God has given you; greedy of growing rich. 
“ oF THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 
“I. Pride. 
2. Covetousness. 
«3. Luxury, or lust. 
“4, Anger. 
“5. Gluttony. 
"6. Envy. 
77, Sloth. 


** 4 FORM OF CONFESSION FOR SUCH AS WANT TO CONFESS OFTEN. 


First say: In nomine Patris, &c. 
Benedicte. 
Confiteor, &c. 
To mea culpa, (i. e., to my offence.) 

“T confess to Almighty God, and unto you, my ghostly father, that 
since my last confession I have divers ways offended Almighty God. 

* First, I accuse myself. Then tell all the sins you have been guilty 
of since your last confession, and conclude thus: 

“For all which, and whatever else I cannot at present call to my 
remembrance, I beseech you, my ghostly father, to pray to the Lord 
our God for me, and to give me absolution and penance. Make an 
end, saying, Ideo precor, &c. 

“A PRAYER AT RECEIVING OF THE ABSOLUTION. 


‘‘O merciful God, as at the words of thy angel the chains fell from 
the feet of St. Peter, and he immediately was restored to liberty; so 
grant, dear Lord, that by the words of this holy sacrament, pronounced 
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by the priest, the chains of my sins may be loosed, and my offences 
pardoned. Amen. 

« Jesus, son of David, have mercy on me. 

‘‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner. 

‘*Thou who sufferedst for me, have mercy on me. 


‘* PRAYERS AFTER CONFESSION. 


“QO God of mercy and pity, having now, through thy gracious good- 
ness, disburdened my conscience of the guilt wherewith it was op- 
pressed, and, in the humblest manner I was able, discovered all the 
sins I could possibly think of to thy minister, my ghostly father, I 
most humbly beseech thee to accept this confession.” 


The writer of this arficle has asked of both a respectable Roman 
Catholic gentleman and lady whether such questions as these are asked 
and answered with the particularity enjoined; and they answered af- 
firmatively. The question was asked of each of them without any 
knowledge on the part of the other that I had asked, or intended to 
ask, that question. There can be, then, no doubt that this is a true 
representation, not in the slightest degree exaggerated, of confession 
as practised in the United States; and we may be assured that it is 
not practised with less strictness in Roman Catholic countries. 

Combine the manifest tendency of this practice with the celibacy 
of the clergy of Rome, and is there a system which can be invented 
by the human mind more directly tending to subvert some of the primary 
apostolical precepts adopted as the text of our observations, or more de- 
structive of that petition, ‘‘Lead me not into temptation?’ One of 
the precepts in Titus (v. 4,5) is, ‘‘that the aged women teach the 
young women * * * to be discreet, chaste, good.’’ But where is 
the discretion of either an old or a young woman voluntarily subject- 
ing herself to be thus interrogated by a priest—it may be, and it often 
necessarily must be, a young man, or a man at least in the full vigor 
of life, an unmarried man withal? Surely all proper ideas of female 
discretion must first be eradicated, in order to a woman’s believing 
that she may discreetly place herself in this situation. The command 
of God, therefore, to the young women, to be discreet, is subverted by 
this doctrine and consequent practice of Rome. But this is notrall. 
The command ‘to be chaste’’ is not complied with in its spirit, but 
the greatest hazard and unnecessary temptation are incurred of its total 
disregard, by confession. The hazard is mutual—to the female con- 
fessing, and to her confessor. For if she makes—as strictly com- 
manded, under pain of eternal damnation, and of not receiving abso- 
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lution, for the contrary—a full confession, is it not plain that the con- 
fessor will come to know whom to tempt?—that he will come into the 
possession of secrets which there is neither propriety nor necessity of 
confessing but to God alone?—that a peccable man, peculiarly, by cel- 
abacy and youth, as often happens, under the strongest temptation to 
transeress the 7th commandment, will be placed in circumstances ena- 
bling him to transgress it with impunity? For, in addition to this state 
of the case, we must remember that the Romish church grartts to this 
peccable mortal, thus unnecessarily and dangerously exposed to temp- 
tation, the power of absolution, and that it is his common practice to 
absolve both men and women: it is a part of the habitual exercise of 
his profession. Is there not extreme peril that he will find a salvo for 
his conscience under such circumstances, and grant absolution on such 
terms as the Scriptures do not.recognise to be a title to forgiveness 
from God? I go upon the supposition that he has this power—a sup- 
position which is made merely for argument’s sake; for I deny that 
any clergyman has, in the papal sense, the power of remitting sins. 
Theory would justify us in such conclusions as these—fact verifies 
the deductions of theory. St. Ligori—an author whose works have 
received the sanction of Rome—himself declares that many priests 
and confessing persons, male and female, are ruined by confession. I 
go farther, and.aver that it and the celibacy of the clergy combined, in 
papal countries, are the principal cause of that licentiousness which it 
is notorious prevails in them. De Tocqueville affirms, that the princi- 
pal cause of whatever superiority there is in the institutions of the 
United States, is THE SUPERIORITY OF THEIR WOMEN. For my part, 
I believe it; and that superiority is inseparably connected with Protest- 
antism, which disavows ard abhors the system of confession and the 
celibacy of the clergy. The purity of our females is under the sacred 
and effective guardianship of the distinctive principles of Protestantism. 
Let but these two principles of Rome on which we have animadverted 
gain a foothold in the American mind, and there would be speedily an 
end of all hopes of the perpetuity of our institutions: we should be- 
come like profligate France, like licentious Italy, corrupted Spain! In- 
stead of contemplating with pleasure, as we now do, the general char- 
acter of our females, we should see Ichabod written on their glory. 
The true Christian and patriot would cover his head with sackcloth, 
and look at the future of his country with dismay. For the state of 
female morals is ever the true index to the moral condition and the 
prosperity of a country. The moral elevation of woman is just as in- 
dispensable to good government, national safety, and national great- 
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ness, as that of man. The character of such women as Ruth, and 
Hannah, and Esther, and the mother of Christ, and Lois, is as truly 
national blessing and strength as that of Washington, or Henry, or 
Adams. From the days of the great progenitors of Israel—Abraham, 
Tsaac, and Jacob—it has been thus, and forever will it be thus. There 
is a fund of inexpressible wisdom in that prayer of those who were as- 
sembled as witnesses of the espousals of Boaz and Ruth. The well- 
merited eulogy on ihe patriarchal mothers still attaches to those who 
resemble them. ‘The Lord make the woman that is come into thine 
house like Rachel and like Leah, which two did build the house of Is- 
rael’’—-where, unquestionably, the principal reference is to the excel- 
lence of their conduct in guiding and instructing their children, and 
discharging with fidelity their duty to their husband. 

The mothers of the United States—all the daughters of Columbia— 
as they would continue to maintain that elevated station, that high 
character which they now possess, must set themselves against Rome. 

And if the Roman Catholic daughters of our country be not con- 
taminated, as I trust they are not, as in old Europe, and in Mexico, it 
is because of the presence of Protestantism, which exerts a counter- 
acting influence, by establishing a standard of female morals and repu- 
tation higher than that of countries exclusively papal. But it is equally 
absurd and puerile to believe that any system which has borne such 
fruits in the Old World, and parts of the New, as Romanism has, 
would not, were it to gain ascendency here, eventuate in the same re- 
sults. To say so, would be crying Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace. It would be to resemble dumb dogs, sleeping, lying down, loving 
to slumber. 

We shall conclude this article with some general reflections. 

‘The time will come when men must take sides. For, as the con- 
flict between virtue and vice waxes warm, neither side will tolerate 
neutrality ; and he who plants his foot on neutral ground, will select 
just the hottest place in the battle, and receive the fire from both 
sides.’ * And this time is nearly at hand. 

‘‘Contemporaneously with this system of imposture, (Mohammed- 
anism,) and, like it, a subject of prophecy, arose the papal superstition, 
in the form of a corrupted Christianity, and adapted to a state of intel- 
lectual improvement where the grossness of Mohammedan imposture 
might not be likely to prevail. This has been, and is still, the master- 
piece of that wisdom which is from beneath—concentrating the bad 





* Dr. Beecher’s sermon, October 12, 1827. 
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influence of all past systems; satisfactory to the pagan, and not alarm- 
ing to the degenerate Christian; , dazzling through the medium of 
sense; and giving such a license to sin, or such a cheap escape from 
its penalties, as allayed all fear, and gave a license to boundless indul- 
gence. : 

‘ “Until this horrid system arose, the resistance made to the church 
of God had been planted without her walls. Now the sacred citadel 
is assailed and entered. Her friends are driven out, subjected to oblo- 
quy and death. The perverted authority of Heaven, and the sacred 
name of Christianity herself, and all the glorious and fearful sanctions 
of eternity, are arrayed against the pure gospel. Instead of the fold 
of Christ, the church becomes a ferocious beast, not sparing the flock; 
instead of a pure virgin, the mother of harlots, corrupting the nations. 
Instead of reflecting the light of the Sun of Righteousness, every orb 
was eclipsed; every candlestick removed out of its place; while the 
night of ages settled down upon the earth. In this tremendous period, 
knowledge and virtue expired, and corruption and violence, as before 
the flood, filled the earth. The great merchandise was in the souls of 
men; the chief staples, indulgences to sin; and nothing but holiness 
of heart and life was absolutely unpardonable. * ° ° 

‘« Popery is a system where science and ignorance, refinement, and 
barbarism, wisdom and stupidity, taste and animalism, mistaken zeal 
and malignant enmity, may sanctimoniously pour out their virulence 
against the gospel, and cry Hosanna, while they go forth to shed the 
blood and to wear out the patience of the saints. * ° td 

*« And, considering the civilization, and wealth, and science, which 
the system comprehends, it is from Popery, no doubt, that the gospel 
is to experience the last and most determined resistance.’’* 

But let no man’s heart fail him. As soon shall the bow in the 
cloud be discolored, and cease to be the token that God no more will 
bring a flood of waters upon the earth, as the promises of Jehovah fail. 
What God designs for the melioration of the condition of man, in 
which is involved his own glory, is proceeding to its consummation by 
the fixed purpose of infinite goodness, under the guidance of bound- 
less wisdom, and by the impulse of almighty power. And how shall 
this be effectuated ? 

“ First: By the judgments of Heaven, in which the Son of Man 
will come upon the strong man armed, and take away his armor. 





* Same sermon. 
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«Secondly: By the universal propagation of the gospel; before the 
light of which, idolatry, imposture, and superstition will retreat abashed.” 

“Then will come to pass that which is written: ‘Great voices will 
be heard in Heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ; as the voice of many waters, 
and of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia, for the Lord God Omnip- 
otent reigneth.’ ”’ * : 

All we have to say in respect to Romanism, on the topics of this 
essay, is now ended. Some other of its aspects and influences remain 


to be noticed. 
CHRYSOSTOM. 


*Same sermon. 


LETTERS UPON PHYSICO-THEOLOGY, OR 
NATURAL THEOLOGY; 


Demonstrating the being and attributes of the Deity by the works of his 
creation. 


BY PETER A. BROWNE, LL. D. 
Designed for the instruction of his grandchildren. 


“How much wiser and how much better should we be, if out of everything that 
surrounds us we were to draw the high moral that is to be found in the works of God! 
Who would dare do wrong, if he saw the hand of God close to him in every event of 
existence ?”’"—James. 


LETTER V. 


THE WISDOM AND GOODNESS OF GOD, AS DISPLAYED BY METEOROLOGY AND ATMOLOGY. 


This earth is surounded by a thin, invisible, elastic fluid, which is 
called ‘‘the atmosphere,”’ from two Greek words, which signify ‘the 
air.’ This fluid reaches a great distance beyond the surface of the 
earth—according to experiments .made upon the duration of twilight, 
to the distance of 45 miles; and according to experiments made with 
the barometer, to the distance of 50 miles. But it is evident from the 
nature of the fluid, which is elastic, and which diminishes in density 
as it recedes from the earth’s surface outwards, that air must exist, 
though in a rarer state, at a much greater distance. According to Sir 
John Herschell, at the height of 80 miles it is too rare to support com- 
bustion. _ at the distance of 100 miles, if there is any air at all, 
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it must be, according to the table of rarefaction made by philosophers, 
1,000,000,000, times lighter than it is at the surface of this earth. 

In this atmosphere are found certain bodies, which are generally of 
a flux or transitory nature, called meteors. 

‘* Pneumatics”’ includes all that relates to gases in motion, as ‘* Aero- 
statics”’ incudes all that relates to gases at rest. 

The study of that part of pneumatics which treats of the heat and 
humidity of the atmosphere, is generally called ‘‘ Meteorology,” but 
more properly ‘‘ Atmology.”’ 

The study of the meteors found in the ee is ‘‘ Meteorology.” 
All these sciences are exceedingly interesting; and the truths upon 
which they are based furnish ample matter pl essays upon engine: 
Theology. I will give a few examples. 

The stencaphene, although it appears to have none, has weight. If 
the air had been so formed as to be entirely imponderable, it would 
have slid off from the earth as soon as that planet was in molion. 
But by its tendency to gravitate towards the centre of the earth, it is 
kept constantly around it, and accompanies it in its annual travel about 
the sun for more than 600,000,000 of miles, with a speed that exceeds, 
by a hundred times, that of a cannon ball. How wisely, then, was it 
planned by the Great Architect that the air should have weight ! 

A quart of air weighs about 14 grains, or 1-800 of the same quan- 
tity of water. 

At the surface of the earth, the weight of a column of air equal to 
a square inch is 15 lbs.; which would make the weight of the whole 
atmosphere reposing upon our planet 14,831,308,800,000,000,000 
pounds—a weight that would be sufficient to crush man and all 
other animals, who are moving at the bottom of this “sea of air,” as 
some fishes swim at the bottom of the ocean, had not this event been 
foreseen and provided for by divine wisdom. For the air is so subtile, 
that it penetrates all bodies, organic and inorganic, animals, vegetables, 
and minerals, supporting and sustaining by its elasticity such of them 
as would be otherwise crushed by its weight. 

' Some of the uses of the air will now be stated. 

The atmosphere, although it appears to us to be a homogeneous sub- 
stance, is composed of two gasses—the one called “‘ oxygen” and the 
other “ nitrogen :” and without the aid of the former, neither man nor 
any other animal could live; for it is the oxygen of the air we breathe 
which converts the proceeds of our food into wholesome blood, thus 
sustaining animal life. 
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Here again we are called upon to witness the foresight, wisdom, and 
goodness of our Creator, in causing the air that fills those places where 
we are destined to live to be of that density that is best fitted for res- 
piration. The atmospheric air gradually expands as it recedes from 
the level of the sea to its utmost limit. At the distance of only 18,000 
feet, one-half of the whole substance of the air is passed. But this 
is above the region of ordinary clouds, where neither man nor any 
other animal could dwell. It is true that M. D. Luc ascended in a 
balloon to the height of 21,000 feet; and M. Biott and M. Gay Lussac 
mounted in a similar conveyance to the height of 25,000 feet—that 
was, within 749 feet of the summit of the Himalaya mountain, which 
is the highest peak of land in the world; and their respiration was 
much impeded by the rarity of the air. But as high up ordinary 
mountains as they are covered with verdure, and where man is invited 
to build his palace or his cabin, the atmosphere is sufficiently dense for 
the use of our species. 

But we must descend a little more intothe particulars of nature’s 
harmonious laws. We will find not only that the air was formed for 
animals to live in, but that it was destined for the growth of plants; and 
also that plants and animals, by their dependence upon each other, 
were intended to live together in the same atmosphere. 

The atmosphere contains 29.9 parts of oxygen to 76.9 parts of 
nitrogen, 1-10,000 part of carbonic acid, and a watery vapor which is 
composed of hydrogen and nitrogen. 

Now the four principal constituents of plants are carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen. 

And the final products of the decay of animals are carbonic acid, 
which is carbon and oxygen; water, which is hydrogen and oxygen; 
and amonia, which is hydrogen and nitrogen. 

So that the final constituents of the air and of animals and plants 
are the same, viz: oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon. 

With these four simple elements, nature has produced not only the 
air and sea, but the infinite variety of animals and plants that are to be 
found upon the face of this earth, in the air, or in the waters of the 
deep! 

Another use of the atmosphere, scarcely less important to animal and 
vegetable life than those already mentioned, is its diffusion of light. 

If the earth was not surrounded by this fluid, we would receive 
from the sun none but his direct rays; and then no objects would 
be visible out of immediate sunshine. Every cloud that then passed 
between us and the sun would involve us in pitchy darknéss;—no 
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apartment into which the solar light had not direct admission would be 
habitable, in the broadest day-time, without lamps or candles; for it Ps 
to the power of scattering light, possessed by the atmosphere, that we 
are indebted for all refracted and reflected light. 

The rays of light, as emitted by the sun, and as they pass through 
space, are all in direct lines; and it is only when they come in contact 
with the atmosphere of our earth, which is a more dense medium, that 
they are refracted, or bent towards that planet. 

According to another law of nature, all the light which strikes a 
transparent body, such as our atmosphere, does not pass through it, 
but a certain portion of it (the amount depending upon the degee of 
density of the medium) is reflected, or cast back again, and around 
in every direction. And it is to this refracted and reflected light of 
the sun, by means of the atmosphere, that we are indebted for the com- 
forts and pleasures we enjoy when out of the direct rays of the sun, 
and when, but for these powers of the atmosphere, we would be gro- 
ping in profound darkness. 

The importance of this providential diffusion of light by means of 
the atmosphere will be better appreciated when we reflect how ne- 
cessary light is to vegetable and animal existence. 

There is scarcely a process in the vegetable economy which does 
not depend upon the stimulus of light. (a) 

The same may be said in regard to animals: innumerable proofs of 
this might be adduced. 

If tadpoles are deprived of light, their transformation into air-breath- 
ing animals does not take place. 

Persons who live in caves or cellars are apt to produce deformed 
children; and those who work in mines are liable to disease and de- 
formity. 

Humboldt has remarked, that among several nations of South Amer- 
ica who wear very little clothing, he never saw a deformed person ; and 
Linneus, in his account of his tour through Lapland, enumerates con- 
stant exposure to solar light as one of the causes which render a sum- 
mer journey through high northern latitudes so peculiarly healthy and 
invigorating. (a) 

Many of the nocturnal insects are so fond of light that they Ay into 
the windows of illuminated apartments, and even into the candles, of- 
tentimes to the destruction of their lives. * 





(a) Carpenter. 
* For further particulars in regard to light, see my essay upon the Organ of Vision. 
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THE POOR—THEIR USEFULNESS. 


By this phrase—“ the poor’’—we do not mean those who are unable 
to labor, and subsist on charity, usually styled « puupers.”” We refer 
to that immense class in every civilized nation, the members of which 
are obliged to render personal service to others, and eat their bread in 
the sweat of their face. Few of those who enjoy fortune’s favors ever 
give themselves the trouble to inquire to whom they are under obliga- 
tions. They glide smoothly down the silver stream of prosperity, and 
are lulled to rest in the balmy breeze of pleasure, but are quite regard- 
less of the toil, the agony, of those who tug the quivering oar. 

It is to this class that the civilized world is indebted for its wealth, 
its beauty, its grandeur, its strength—yea, and its civilization too. 
Show us a country the most gorgeously beautified and adorned— 
wher? the private houses are palaces, and their possessors luxuriate in 
wealth and grandeur—and where there is the greatest degree of refine- 
ment,—and we will show you, in the same country, the most abject 
poverty, degradation, and misery. We will show you there a people 
steeped in wretchedness—slaves of the rich—mere beasts of burden 
—zroaning out a miserable existence. All this comes of land monop- 
olies. And yet all this is necessary for the maintenance of the highest 
degree of luxury and civilization. This diminishes as poverty dimin- 
ishes. But, extended to perfect equality, it would prove disastrous to 
civilization. Perfect equality of goods is perfectly incompatible with 
civilization. Suppose all, for once, independent in their circumstances: 
who would labor for another? Who would tread the lofty coamings 
of another’s edifice, or place the entablature of the stately column? 
Who, to enrich another, would peril his life on the stormy ocean? 
And who would perform those menial services so essential to comfort 
and refinement? None. What, then, would be the consequence? 
Why, every one must work for himself, and for none else. He must 
make his own clothes, and bake his own bread; and of this he would 
do as little as possible. The consequence of which would be, univer- 
sal selfishness, and a relapse into barbarism. 

The institutions of our country are calculated to exert a wholesome 
influence, and to maintain a happy medium. The law of primogeni- 
ture being abolished, and public opinion favoring equal rights, no class 
can long continue very rich, and none need long to continue very poor. 

But there is, even among us, extreme poverty. It generally belongs 
to the working class, and is the result of idleness, improvidence, or in- 
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temperance—sometimes, of misfortune. Come as it may, however, 
those who live in ease and comfort are under obligations, other than 
sheer humanity, to provide for them—the obligation of gratitude; for 
they or their parents have doubtless, at some period or other, directly 
or indirectly, conduced largely to those comforts. Let not the rich, 
then, when they give a mite to the suffering poor, regard it as a gra- 
tuity. It is a dedt. 





QUEEN POMARE’S MANIFESTO. 


Our readers are not ignorant of the cruel and unprovoked injuries 
which this unfortunate Queen of Tahiti has received from the French 
nation; but we are not aware that her ‘‘manifesto,’’ addressed to the 
King of the French on the occasion, has ever been published entire in 
this country. A friend in the Sandwich Islands has furnished us, by 
the last arrival, with files of the ‘‘ Polynesian ’’ (a newspaper published 
at Honolulu) for the greater part of the last year; in which we find 
the ‘‘manifesto” referred to above, and cheerfully transfer it to 
our pages. It is asimple but touching narrative of her wrongs; and 
we think that no human being possessing a drop of the milk of hu- 
man kindness can read it without emotion, without a glow of compas- 
sion, and the tenderest sympathy for the unfortunate Queen. We 
prefix her letter to the King of the Sandwich Islands. The editor 
of the ‘‘ Polynesian”’ observes: 

“In accordance with the request of Queen Pomare, we publish in 
to-day’s paper her Manifesto, addressed to the King of the French. 
The ‘false statements’ to which she refers, in the accompanying letter 
to His Hawaiian Majesty, ‘spoken by Frenchmen,’ and printed in the 
Polynesian, we are at a loss to discover. Her letter, however, speaks 
for itself, and it is but just that her views should be made known. As 
a historical document, it will be of much value. Its simple, candid, 
and forcible style, bespeaks it to be the genuine production of the 
Queen. A state paper, on such exciting topics, from a more experienced 
hand, besides a purer diction, would have been differently couched— 
in phrases which might be construed as objectionable, and harsh epithets 
or strong argument rather implied than expressed. But this denotes 
the spontaneous feelings of a mind smarting under a sense of injustice, 
untutored in the arts or wiles of civilized diplomacy, and commends 
itself to every reader. The views of the French have previously been 
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published, so that the question of the justice or propriety of the acts on 
either side, which rnay have induced so lamentable a state of affairs, 
is now fairly brought toissue. Whatever opinion may be entertained 
of the policy of the measures of the French governor, it is quite evi- 
dent that the sympathies of the world will be with the unfortunate 
queen and afflicted mother. Without doubt, the magnanimity and gene- 
rosity of the French government will, shortly, not only free her from 
all her fears, but leave her without cause of complaint.” * 


LETTER FROM QUEEN POMARE TO H. M. KAMEHAMEHA III. 
O King of the Sundwich Islands, may you be saved by the true God! 


This is my word to you. In acertain newspaper, printed and cir- 
culated at Honolulu, called the Polynesian, there are made known to 
all men some false statements, spoken by Frenchmen and those who 
agree with them. 

I write this little word to you to tell you to undo the wrong and in- 
jury done to me, your sister, Queen of the Islands of the South, and 
tell the editor and printer to print in the Polynesian this word, the 
copy of a letter that I have written to the King of the French, and 
which makes known the truth, and the truth only. 

Beware of the Roman Catholics and the friends of the Roman Cath- 
olics. 

POMARE. 
Encampment of Vaioai, Island of Raiatea, this twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, 1844. 


The foregoing is a true translation, and I am witness of Queen Po- 
mare’s signature. 
GEO. PLATT. 


THE MANIFESTO. 
[ Translation. } 


O great King of the French, may you be saved by the true God! 


This is my word to you, O King. I make known to you the truth 
respecting what has occurred at my islands, from the beginning to the 
end, between me and some of my people and your naval officers. 





‘*Tt has not yet been done. 
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When you have heard me, then decide, and tell me if. Du Petit 
Thouars has acted justly towards me, by exacting first $2,000, after- 
wards compelling me by threats to agree to the Protectorate treaty, and 
then seizing my government. 

That you may know, then, O King: in the first place, the only 
Frenchmen who resided upon my Islands, before the year 1842, were 
nine, and nine only; and these are they: 

Ist. Joseph Lefevre, alias Tattooed Joe. He came here in the 
year 1832, in the English ship “ Harriet,”’ from the Marquesas, where 
he had resided among cannibals, who had tattooed him all over his 
face and body. He was a boasting and a passionate man, and was 
always quarrelling with and threatening my people. 

2d. Nicolas. He came here in an American ship, in the year 1839. 
He was a man of bad conduct: he sold spirits, and kept a bad house. 
He was fined for breaking the laws of the land. 

3d. Victor. He came here in the year 1840, as cook of an Ameri- 
can ship. His character and behaviour were just like those of Nico- 
las, and he was also fined for breaking my laws. 

4th. Bremond. He came here in the year 1834, as carpenter of an 
American vessel. His conduct was rather better than that of the 
others ; but he also sold spirits and wine, and broke my laws, and he 
was also fined. 

But neither Bremond, Victor, Nicolas, nor Lefevre, had any reason 
for saying they were ill-used. Every one knows that they were justly 
fined. 

5th. Louis. He came here in the year 1830: he belonged to a 
Chilian schooner. His conduct was good; he is not an angry man, 
and he has not been convicted of anything. 

6th. Lucas. He sailed a vessel, in which he traded about these 
Islands, in the year 1838; afterwards he brought his family, and has 
resided among us ever since. He is an upright man in his dealings; 
he has not been complained of, and has not complained; he is a good 
man. : ' 
7th. French William. He came here in the year 1838. He has 
not been complained of, neither has he complained. He is a mild 
man, and is beloved by my people; he still dwells among them. 

8th. Bernard. He was master of a ship. He touched here a few 
times, as he sailed between Valparaiso and Sydney, and in the year 
1841 he lived here one year. He was once arrested for strikinga 
constable in the performance of his duty; as my people were carrying 
him to prison on their shoulders, before he reached there, he was. lib- 
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erated, at the desire of the American Consul. He was a respectable 
man, and now lives at the Sandwich Islands. He was glad that he 
got out so well from that difficulty. 

9th. Maurac. He was captain of a French brig. He came to these 
islands in the year 1828, and now dwells at Huahine. One day, his 
dog attacked mine, and my people wished to separate them; and as 
they were separating them, one of the constables, named Moia, of my 
family, pushed Maurac. Maurac gave him a falling blow, and he fell 
down. From that circumstance, a Dutchman named. Moerenhaut, 
whose trading affairs went only badly, and who by falsehoods and un- 
dérhand dealings gained from Du Petit Thouars the office of French 
Consul, insisted that Moia shculd be judged and banished; but as I 
thought this punishment too enormous for the offence, I commuted a 
part: and had I not a right to do so? 

This Mocrenhaut, who was accustomed to sell brandy by the bottle 
to my people, and who still lives with another man’s wife, in defiance 
of mv laws and without shame, has said frequently that the French 
were better treated than all other foreigners. He ought to know the 
truth ; for when his office of American Consul was taken away, he 
Was appointed, as I have before said, French Consul. 

Behold, then, O King, the false and unfounded statements of Du 
Petit Thouars, that the French had been ill-treated, their houses bro- 
ken, their property seized, and other statements of that kind! 

This is another word about two French missionaries, who came here 
in the year 1836: 

They landed clandestinely, without permission. It was not agreea- 
ble to me that I should permit them to reside on shore—not because I 
thought evil of them as men, nor because I was angry with their faith, 
but because I knew they came to teach a different doctrine from that 
which I and my people had learned, and because that alone would 
have caused divisions, unhappiness, and contentions among us. 

They did not regard my commands. and broke the harbor regula- 
tions, which prohibit all passengers coming on shore until permission 
has béen obtained. 

If my laws or harbor regulations had been bad or unjust, they would 
have complained to their government; but it was not right to break 
my laws and regulations. On that account they were sent back on 
board their vessel. It is false that they were roughly treated or ill- 
used. What then is my crime towards these men? They weré to 
blame; bat Du Petit Thouars was rioré to blame, because hée was @ 
Freneh — and ought to’ have knowa the right and the wrong: 
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In the year 1838, Du Petit Thouars first arrived, in a large ship, 
called the Venus, off the harbor. Mozrenhaut went on board thet ship, 
and said to him, ‘ These islands would be good lands for France; and 
if you will hear what I say, we can obtain these lands some day.” 
Then Du Petit Thouars entered the harbor and anchored. I was re- 
siding on the little island of Motunta, close to where the Venus an- 
chored, and opposite the town of Papeete. 

Du Petit Thouars immediately sent one of his lieutenants to me with 
a letter, and said that the King of the French was greatly angry for the 
ill-treatment I had done to the people of France, and on account of 
my evil doings to those Frenchmen who came to Tahiti, but especially 
to the two priests, Laval and Caset. He said also that his business on 
which he came was to exact a recompense due to that great and val- 
iant nation, and that I must give him two thousand dollars. The lieu- 
tenant who brought the letler was very angry, and frequently put his 
hand on his sword, and asked me how I dared provoke so great a na- 
tion as France. My people thought that that lieutenant of France 
would cut me with his sword, and they said to me, Flee! 

He said to me the e were sixty ships as large as Du Petit Thouars’s 
ship. I was greatly afraid, having been delivered of a child only a 
week previously. 

My friends beside me, some missionaries—good men, and who had 
taught me the Lord’s Prayer, and who have always been kind to me, 
and given me good counsel—said they would seek the money for me; 
and then I said I would pay it. The lieutenant then became civil, 
and went back to his ship. I immediately got upon a canoe, and 
rowed quickly to Paofi. I did not go in a boat, lest Du Petit Thouars 
should know me and detain me. I had scarcely left Motunta, when 
Du Petit Thouars sent soldiers thither, and, I was informed, to detain 
me there unt.l the money was all given to him; but I was not caught 
by them. 

I went fo the mountains, a little way from Papeete, and my people 
collected about me to protect me. This is tke true account of those 
things. And can you, O King of a great nation, approve such conduct 
of one of your officers towards a weak and defenceless woman ? 

This is another thing I would say unto you: In the year 1839, an- 
other French ship, called the Artemise, came here. She struck on a 
rock when off the coast of Teaharooa; but she did not sink, on ac- 
count of the knowledge and activity of an Englishman, named Ebrill, 
who acted as pilot, and through the help of hundreds of my people, 
who worked at the pumps day and night, by which she was brought to 
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land. .This'ship was two months repairing. We cut down and gave 
some of our best trees to the captain, La Place, and many other things 
we gave him, to repair his ship. When finished, and his ship was 
quite ready to put to sea, La Place suddenly called an assembly of the 
chiefs, and, with his guns shotted, he commanded us to do away with 
one of our laws, which made the Protestant religion the religion of this 
land, and that we should give portions of land to erect houses of prayer 
upon for Roman Catholics. La Place cannot conceal this truth, al- 
though he is, by his own account, an unbeliever. Can you, O King, 
approve of his conduct? Can you be surprised that my people are of- 
fended with the French?* 

In the mean time, Du Petit Thouars had gone to Europe, and, rec- 
ollecting all the words that Moerenhaut had told him, he came here 
again in the year 1842. He then wrote a declaration, which I did not 
see; but I was told there were in it many false accusations against me. 
He said he would fire upon the town if I did not give ten thousand 
dollars to him; and he knew J had not the money. 

By intrigue and intimidation, and through some of my chiefs, whom 
Moerenhaut, by threats and promises, had gained to agree to his plans, 
I signed. against my will, the Protectorate Treaty, and su’»mitted qui- 
etly, and commanded my people to do the same, because there was no 
remedy. And because Reine and Carpegna, who belonged to the 
Council of Government, were good men, and not passionate and threat- 
ening, we dweit quietly. I hope you will reward them. - But Moer- 
enhaut, who had greater power than they, and who was named Com- 





* This sume Captain La Place went, a year or two after, to Honolulu, and compelled 
the King of the Sandwich Islands to permit the introduction and sale of French 
brandy and the settlement of Roman Catholic priests among them—both having been 
previously prohibited, as alike dangerous to the peace and morals of the people. He 
also extorted from the King $20,000 in specie, which he promised to restore, should 
the treaty be fulfilled; and although it had been faithfully observed on the part of the 
King, and the independence of the nation acknowledged by the French government, 
the money had not been restored when Haalileo and Mr. Richards were in this coun- 
try a few months ago. The King refused to sign the treaty, till La Place made every 
preparation, and was on the peint of bombarding the town. We have before usa 
pamphlet detailing the whole of this disgraceful transaction. It was published by a 
dozen or more officers of the United States navy, soon after the outrage was perpe- 
trated, who wished to put their seal of reprobation on an act of such wanton injus- 
tice as would have covered a barbarian corsair with infamy in the sight of his fellows, 
and which would better characterize those times of rapine and blood when the Pope 
swayed his sceptre over the so-called Christian world than the present age of peace and 
good will.—[Ep. Invast.] 
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missioner Royal, evil-entreated me. He shook his fist in my face, 
foamed at the mouth, and said many hard words against me, in the 
presence of many strangers, and some British officers. O King, fetch 
away this man: I and my people cannot endure his evil doings. He 
is a shameless ran. 
q ia ih Du Petit Thouars returned to Valparaiso, and wrote to his govern- 
ip ment a very false account of these doings; and, not content with so 
doing, he came back again hither in the year 1843. He threatened 
me again, and said I had done wrong while he was at a distance, and 
that I had committed a great crime in continuing friendly with the 
missionaries and with Englishmen—my old friends, who have con- 
stantly supported me. The Protectorate Treaty did not say that I 
should cast off these men, who had turned my fathers to Christianity, 
and who had taught me the word of life, and been our guides to good 
works. Was it a crime for me to love and honor these men? Was it 
a crime for me to consult them in my troubles? That which was said 
—that they advised me to oppose the French—is very untrue. It is 
altogether false. They helped in restraining my people, and keeping 
them quiet; but they wept in my weeping, on account of the bad con- 
duct of Du Petit Thouars and Moerenhaut tome. They and I also 
wept every day, in seeing the growing bad conduct among my people, 
through the evil customs and the immoral conduct of the French sol- 
diers, whom they brought to my land, in breaking the Sabbath, and in 
setting many evils before my people. And the evil conduct of some 
of the officers is worse than the soldiers’. 

Du Petit Thouars insisted that I should not hoist my flag, pretending 
that it was a British flag. But it was not, indeed; he knew it, and his 
officers also knew that it was not a British flag. But because I would 
not pull down my flag, he seized my house, my land, and my govern- 
ment. I fled for refuge to the British Consul, my tried and staunch 
friend; and when there was no Jonger a refuge to be obtained there, I 
and my children fled on board the good little ship Basilisk for refuge. 
There I remained four months. Though the ship was so. near the 
shore that a bread fruit thrown would have reached it, I durst not. 
land. The French governor desired to obtain me and my children, 
but I could not believe him. Captain Hunt was insulted because he 
protected me and was kind tome. The British Consul, Mr. Pritchard, 
was seized because he supported me, and was thrown into a bad and 
damp prison; and one man, whose. name was D’Aubigne,. boasted, in 
a proclamation, that Mr. Pritchard’s head should be the: recompense: 
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for all the French blood shed by my people. Will you, O King, jus- 
tify this conduct ? 

After taking away my all, what has Bruat done? 

I will make known to you. He divided my land into four parts, 
and gave them to the chiefs whom Moerenhaut had obtained, viz: to 
Hitote, Tati, to Utami, and to Paraita, each a part. 

Great was the anger of my people at that, because they did not like 
to see rebellious chiefs rewarded, and they who were faithful and 
without deceit deprived of their own lands. 

Afterwards, war commenced at Taiiraibu; and this was the cause on 
account of which it commenced. Some men from the French ship 
seized some women from the shore, their husbands not agreeing to it. 
War commenced there. Bruat then entrapped four of my chiefs, and 
confined them in irons on board the ‘‘ Uranie,’’ because he had been 
informed that they did not regard hjs proclamation; and he tried to 
seize hold of some others. My people were exceedingly enraged at 
these things, and they assembled together in one place. But they did 
not go to Papeete to fight, and burn the houses, and kill the French, 
because I and the missionaries restrained them; therefore they did 
not. But Bruat was not content with this, but listened to the words of 
the timid man; Moerenhaut; and he led his army to Mahaena, and 
fought there a horrid battle. Ninety of my people were killed; the 
French gave no quarter. They say fifty of theirs were killed, but it 
is well known that there were many more killed. 

They did not pursue my people beyond the reach of the great guns 
of the ship; they knew what the end would be if they had so done. 
They were glad to return to Papeete. Afterwards they fought again, 
and attacked my people at Haapape and Faaaa. Their success was 
less. in. these places than in their battle at Mahaena. Their steamer 
was their safety. 

Bruat has written much about these fights, as if. they had. been great 
victories; but they disheartened the hearts of the French. soldiers, and 
they encouraged my people. This is the truth. Ask any of the for- 
eigners—if not, ask the French officers who saw the fizhts, and who will 
tell:the truth. They will alsomake known to you what I now:say to you, 
that my people do not desire the customs and conduct of the French 
soldiers, and that we do not accord with the Roman Catholic missiona- 
ries. We have been taught to think and believe a. different doctrine 
from this. Not one of my people has yet reccived their doctrine, nor 
left what he believed at the first; I know not of one, not even the 
chiefs that have been enticed with money. And now why are these 
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men obstinately thrown upon us? 
wise man. Do you act accordingly. 

It is a grievous thing, and [ say with sorrow what I now say; I do 
not desire to conceal the least thing. 

Shortly after the fight at Haapape and Faaaa. and about four months 
since, Joseph Lefevre, the man I mentioned before, was killed by some 
of my people, from the camp at Buuaania. He was a spy, and he 
guided the bad man Major Fergus, a Pole, that Bruat sent to scize one 
of my chiefs; and many were the things that he did to betray my peo- 
ple while he lived amongst them. 

Nicolas was also killed, and another Frenchman. whom I do not 
know, about the same time. 

I do not justify these murders, it is a grief to me. though they were 
killed in a time of war, and in a time when the French soldie:s gave 
no quarter to my people. : 

The death of these three men was not agreeable to me, and if it be 
agreeable to the law that they should be punished, let them be pun- 
ished. 

We have just heard that the conduct of Du Petit Thouars and Moer- 
enhaut is not pleasing to you, O King! and that you have command- 
ed that my government be restored to me.* 

I am extremely gratified that you have done so, and it is the word 
that my friends said to me would be done by the great and just King 
of the French. 

But Bruat has not restored my house and my land, nor hoisted my 
flag, but obstinately continues to build forts and erect houses. He is 
giving $1,000 a year each to the governors Tati, Hitote, and Paraita. 
Utami will not receive his hire, and now he has none. Bruat hires 
some of the people to be judges, and to hold other offices under him, 
and they alone are the common people that accord with or pretend 
to accord with the French. 

Be not deceived by Bruat, if he says that many of the chiefs and 
people accord with the French. It is no such thing, although one part 
may desire French money. 

Hitote, who is a depraved man, made a feast for some of my people. 
Bruat was also invited to that feast, and he furnished the wine, and 
many got drunk. 

Hitote and some others made speeches to please the governor Bruat; 
but one part spoke the truth to him, saying that they accorded with his 


But, O King! you are a just and 





* This, however, has never been done. 
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wine, but they did not accord with him and the French, but they 
accorded with Queen Pomare. 

Bruat has no right to interfere with the government of my people 
now, because he knows that the government of France, and the King 
of the French, and a part of his counsellors, are not pleased with Du 
Petit Thouars, and have commanded him to return to me my govern- 
ment. 

I shall throw upon Brvuat all the evils that grow out of his not re- 
garding the desire of the wise counsellors of France, and the com- 
mands of bis own king. 

Bruat has sent his steamer to fetch me and that he might get me in- 
to his hands, but I fled to the mountains, where I now dwell in a bad 
hut. 

I did not receive his message, because I cannot trust his word, because 
he does not hoist my flag and does not restore to me my house and my 
land. He also says that I am guilty, because I will not desert my old 
and true friends, men of Britain. I will never cast them off, nor will 
I ever cast off my faith, neither will my people do so, on account of 
whatever may happen. 

I am now residing upon the island of Raiatea; it is not my land 
now, it never was my land from of old to the present time. 

Tahaa, and Raiatea, and Huahine, and Maiaviti, and Borabora, and 
Maurua, are different governments, and they have different kings; but 
they are all my friends, and will not leave me; they will protect me. 
I will consult them, and I will also consult the British, in my troubles, 

Iam now waiting to hear the last word from France, and from my 
friend and great and good sister, Queen Victoria, and I trust in the 
justice and good faith of the King, Louis Philippe. I know you have 
good and wise counsellors and statesmen, that think well of us and 
speak well for me, and [ and my people will love them and be grate- 
ful to them. And now, O King! do unto me as you would be done 
unto, and think of me as a woman, and near giving birth to another 
child. I hear that the Queen of France is a good woman, and that 
she also isa mother. She will know how to compassionate me. I now 
pray her to support me. 

This is all | have to say, and it is truth. If it be not the truth, cast 
me off. I should not then deserve to be well-treated—but I say now, 
it is all truth. 

And now may you be well protected by the true God. 


POMARE. 
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Encampment of Vaiaau, in the island of Raiatea,*this twenty-fifth 
day of September, in the year 1844. 
The foregoing is a true translation, and I am witness to the signature 


of Queen Pomare. 
GEORGE PLATT. 





COLD WATER CURE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


[From the Polynesian. } 


IMPOSTURE AND POPULAR CREDULITY. 


THERE now resides at Kawela, on the borders of Waialua and Koo- 
lau, of this island, an extraordinary young woman, who has excited 
more attention among the native population than has been elicited by 
any obscure individual during the present generation. Her name by 
which she calls herself is Lono, though her read name is Kalehua. She 
arrived with her husband a few months since from Hilo, Hawaii, in 
the character of an inspired doctoress, and has succceded in winning 
the belief, on the part of the people in every part of the island, that 
she is capable of performing, and actually accomplishes, the most won- 
derful cures of any kind of diseases. She is now being resorted to in 
great numbers from every district of the island—many of whom, after 
tarrying awhile at the place of her residence, return declaring them- 
selves free from disease. The process of cure is simply (as far as the 
manual part is concerned) a few aspersions of cold water, and con- 
nected with certain religious rites, such as reading the Hawaiian scrip- 
tures, prayer, and confession of sins, both secret and public. What 
other religious observances are required as indispensable to a cure, I 
have not heard. 

The following is part of the story which is in circulation among the 
natives concerning this woman. She professes to be possessed of the 
spirit of a deceased female who died some fifteen years since at the 
place where she is now residing, and that it is this spirit, whose name 
is Lono, who speaks through the organs of Kalehua, while the latter 
remains merely the passive instrument. Lono gives the account ‘of 
herself, that, after she deceased, she went to Kauai to reside for a seas 
son, but; meeting with Hiiaka, the goddess of volcanoes, she ways in- 
vited by her to go and reside with her in Kilauea, whither they re- 
paired together, and remained about a year or two; after which, she 
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was conducted by her to France, and she was given permission to pos- 
‘sess the body of a good man residing there, which she did until the 
period of his death, when she was taken by Hiiaka into Heaven, while 
the latter returned to the earth to reside on the clouds, but promising 
to come for her after a certain time. She then describes the glory of 
heaven and the happiness of the blessed who there reside. They nei- 
ther eat, drink, nor labor; know not weariness, sickness, or death; are 
continually rejoicing and praising God. They see no darkness, and, 
though the sun is not seen, yet there is a continual light like noonday. 
Heaven, she says, is divided into two apartments—one for Catholics, 
and the other for Protestants. In the former, they have the image of 
a woman and a crucifix, before which they worship; in the latter, 
there is no image or visible divinity but the voice of God, which 
teaches and directs their worship. Here in Heaven she resided a few 
years, in the enjoyment of the society of angels and departed spirits, 
until she was taken away by Hiiaka to visit the abode of misery. 
Here a place of security was provided for her in the midst of surround- 
ing flames, which were not permitted to touch her. In this place she 
dwelt for a year and a half. All this time she beheld the spirits of 
those who were condemned, and heard their wails and lamentations. 

She was afterwards taken back to the earth to reside in the body of 
Kalehua, which she now inhabits during the six secular days of the 
week, proclaiming to all her patients and visitors the necessity of faith 
in the word of Jehovah, and reformation of the life to a strictly moral 
course of action, in order to obtain a cure for their bodily ills. During 
these six days of the week, she abstains from all kinds of food, except 
one or two kinds of vegetables. On the Sabbath morning of each 
week, Lono returns to Heaven—‘‘to school,’ as she terms it—and 
leaves Kalehua to recruit her frame by eating fish and poi. She re- 
turns again at evening, and relates the events of the day. What is re- 
markable is, that she utterly refuses to take any compensation from her 
patients for her supposed benefits conferred upon them, though it is 
said she will not refuse such presents as she needs for immediate use. 
She disclaims all skill of her own; tells the people she is nothing, and 
that, if they have experienced any benefit at her hands, it is not she, 
but God, who has done it; and dismisses them with the charge to go 
and sin no more, as their only security against a return of their old 
disorder. When told that such a person, whom she had pronounced 
cured, was suffering again under a renewed attack of his complaint, 
her quick reply is, that he has returned to his old sins. 
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What to make of this odd mixture of heathenism and Christianity, 
it is easy to conjecture. She has been educated in both schools, and 
has from the two formed a system of imposture that has wonderfully 
dazzled the minds of these half-heathen, half-christianized Hawaiians. 
Her descriptions of Heaven and Hell, of the marvellous sights and 
sounds which her eyes have seen and her ears heard, are said to be 
listened to with great amazement. The most favorable conjecture that 
I can make in her behalf is, that she is crazed. The natives say that 
she is rational now, but that she was crazy for a while when first pos- 
sessed by the spirit, and that she betook herself during the time to the 
top of a rock in the river Wailuku at Hilo. But this story would seem 
to confirm the suspicion that such is the case at present. Would that 
some intelligent foreigner, who is familiar with the native language, 
would visit her, and report to your paper the results of his observa- 
tions. I doubt not but an entertaining chapter might result, and in @ 
more correct manner than the voice of Rumor. 





RONGE—THE REFORMER OF THE 19TnH CENTURY. 


Tue last intelligence from Germany represents this great and good 
man to be making undimished progress—carrying all before him. Al- 
though opposed at every step by the Papists, who have made various 
efforts to mob and kill him—attacking him with clubs and stones even 
while preaching—he has found, on all occasions, ardent and resolute 
friends, who have proved sufficient to rescue him from danger. 
Wherever he goes, he is welcomed and escorted by thousands, as the 
herald of their deliverance from the bondage of sin and death. 

The Papist prints make great rejoicing at the gain of twenty or 
thirty in England, who had but a single step to take, with Mr. New- 
man, from the position they occupied in the Church of England to 
Rome; while whole congregations—yes, hundreds of congregations 
have followed Ronge from the darknéss and superstition of Rome to 
the glorious light and liberty of the gospel. 

We cannot know too much of this great man. Protestants should 
learn all they can of his history, and speak of him as the great light of 
the ave. Thus impressed, we present the following chapter from his 
autobiography, confident that our readers, true friends as they are of 
civil and religious freedom, feel too much interest in the wr to ob- 
ject to its length. He entitles this chapter: 
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« My motives in rising against the religious despotism of the Pope.” 

«‘T would now present the arguments which matured my resolution, 
and which, to carry into execution, seemed to be my duty. From 
these every one may form his own judgment. 

“TE oppose the Roman hierarchy, because it is unfavorable to all in- 
dividual dignity, and would degrade men to the most humiliating sla- 
very. 

* Who does not know that the dignity of man consists in his reason, 
in his will, and the free exercise of both, as essential to his moral free- 
dom ? 

‘‘ Now, as a Roman Catholic priest, I have not the free exercise of 
my reason or of my will. J only dare to think, to read, and to write, as 
the constitution of the hierarchy ordains, or as my superiors permit. 
If I think, or write, or read, differently from what these allow, I am 
forthwith declared an heretic, and a violater of the laws. I am com- 
pelled to worship God as the hierarchy ordains, and am taught to be- 
lieve that no other worship is acceptable to him. I have, as a Romish 
priest, neither freedom of thought nor of conscience. I have no right 
to oppose, in any respect, the will of my superiors, but must blindly 
obey. I have no independent existence, but am a mere machine—an 
involuntary agent in spreading the fog of superstition. But Christian- 
ity calls upon me to break this servitude, and seek a free existence. It 
demands a free, not inyoluntary virtue, and its true effect is to produce 
individuality of character. 

‘But that every German may see and feel his duty, I will describe 
more minutely som2 of the pernicious influences which were exer- 
cised on me during my office as a priest; and this description will also 
reveal the condition of hundreds of my old associates. 

“T felt, in consequence of my seclusion in consecrated walls, a mor- 
bid and sickly irritability. Everything like generous sympathy, manly 
eourage, and impulse to activity, became feebler every day; while, on 
the other hand, there arose gradually within me, to my great alarm, 
and in spite of my struggles, coldness, indifference, and even senti- 
ments bordering on hatred. I felt towards my colleagues unaccounta- 
ble mistrust. I avoided especially the friends of my youth, and those 
with whom I had spent.the happiest years of my life at the university. 
I dared not expose to them the sufferings of my soul, and the loss of 
my liberty. But what humiliated me the most, were the ceremonies 
of the altar, and especially since I knew that many of my parishion- 
exs were naturally inclined to superstition and the show of devotien. 
In the performance of these ceremonies, was I not acting the hype 
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crite? O how humbled I was in my own eyes, as I knelt before the 
altar, while behind me were blindly-believing worshippers! Unspeak- 
able anguish filled my soul that this humiliation must continue—that I 
was doomed to hopeless slavery—that my life was useless, and worse 
than useless—that I was robbed of all the best means of doing good, 
and robbed forever. Before me I saw a course of unchanging hypoc- 
risy, or an early grave. Should I surrender myself to these? Gradu- 
ally courage animated me for the grand combat of life or death with 
my soul. I resolved to break my bonds—I would step bevond the 
narrow circle which confined me. I resolved to tear away the mask 
of one thousand years’ hypocrisy—the consecrations and the crosses 
of the middle ages. And this resolution was strengthened by seeing 
the fate of my colleagues, many of whom suffered more than I. Some 
now have silently, and cheated out of their life’s labors, sunk into the 
grave. Who that has witnessed their sorrows can suppress his indig- 
nation, if one drop of noble blood still remains in his veins? And yet 
these were accounted happy! Others, again, sought to drown the con- 
sciousness of their degradation in eating and drinking; while many 
sought absolutely to stultify themselves, and, like plants, to vegetate, 
without volition, without thought, and without activity. There were 
some, however, of a fanatical turn, who adopted readily all the super- 
stitions of the dark ages, and, with a zeal unworthy of our age, affect- 
ed the austere sanctity and the holy tone of the ancient fathers of 
fanaticism. 

« At last, I sought to strengthen my resolution by inquiries of those 
who sought high positions in the church. But I found among them 
but few really noble minds—of amiable temper perhaps, but either 
tamely submissive to authority or meanly avaricious of distinction. 

“ But, secondly, I oppose the tyrannical domination of the Roman 
hierarchy, because it opposes the instruction of the people. 

_ As a teacher of the people and of religion, it behoves me to seek 
universal freedom, and to be faithful to the words, ‘We are all breth- 
ren,.and children of one Father.’ It behoves me to seek the freedom 
of the people, because it is only the free man who can be virtuous. 
And it is my duty not only to advance myself, spiritually, but also to 
carry the flag. of civilization and humanity before my congregation. 
But Iam not only hindered from doing these things, but I am required 
to preach slavery rather than liberty, and promote darkness rather than 
light, and spiritual torpor instead of activity. In so doing, would I not 
justly draw upon myself the indignation of my contemporaries, and 
the curses of posterity ? 
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“Thirdly, I attack the powet of Rome, because it teaches a religion 
which is hostile to the happiness of mankind, and is opposed to the 
fundamental principles of Christianity ; because it has introduced cus- 
toms and abuses at war with the spiritual and temporal elevation of the 
people ; and because it seeks to sustain the dominion of a privileged 
priesthood. It would be superfluous to point out these things in a 
learned or extended treatise. The fruits of the papal power have been 
known and seen for centuries, and any one will perceive them who 
will give himself the trouble to look. Is that a blessing which Rome 
bestows, that one part of the community, and no small part, should 
languish in the most oppressive poverty, while another part, including 
the high prelate, should revel in abundance? Can it be the effect of 
a holy church, that a great part of society should be held in supersti- 
tion and ignorance—yes, degraded almost to the condition of brutes— 
in order that the consecrated servants of the Pope should be their lords 
and masters? Where is the spirit of love which should exist in the 
Christian church? What help comes from Rome to remove this de- 
grading spiritual debasement among the people? Where does brotherly 
love show itself, and where does it work for the elevation of the peo- 
ple? Where is the true appreciation of the sacraments—where the 
humility, where the charity, enjoined by the early preachers of Chris- 
tianity? Does anything more than a mere form remain of all these 
realities? Have not the Romish priests degraded religion to a mere 
system of hypocrisy, in order to advance the wealth and power of the 
Pope? Is not the Roman church a lying institution, propped up by 
the fears and superstitions of mankind? Hence the disgust of the 
greater part of the thinking community for the clergy and their church 
Nor is it unnatural; for what have priests of Rome done for the souls 
or the bodies of the people? The greater part of them pass by the 
people, as did the priest and Levite of old the man who had fallen 
among thieves. Hundreds of the Catholic clergy, it is true, know not, 
and do not take the trouble to know, what power they serve, and what 
interest they possess. They speak of the church and of the atone- 
ment, but they hang upon the dead letter. They know not, or will 
not know, that the church should have an eye to the vital interests of 
society, that man’s abode is the earth, that the jarring interests of so- 
ciety need to be reconciled. There should be the spirit of conciliation 
between the cultivated and the uncultivated, the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor. And this should pre-eminently be effected by the 
teachers of the people—not by empty words, but in earnestness and 
truth. This is their work in this age, and, in this glorious field of la- 
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bor, the corn is ripe for the harvest. * The laborers want no license 
from. Rome, but need only to be consecrated by the Spirit, and to 
work with honesty and firm conviction. When they shall work in 
fervor and in truth, the people will recognise their authority, without 
symbols from Rome. But the hierarchy does not wish for such work- 
men, It desires no true friends and teachers of the people. It does 
not wish to see society elevated. Hence it is an imperative duty to 
struggle against such a hypocritical system; and this duty I have 
sought to discharge. 

‘Lastly, I rise against the tyranny of the Roman hierarchy, kecause 
its institutions tend to the division and degradation of my nation. 

‘The Roman Catholic priest is torn from family bonds by celibacy, 
and bound to the Roman Vicar by principles of blind obedience, by 
worldly interests, and therefore estranged from the welfare of his coun- 
try. He, as a teacher of the people, instead of exciting within them 
patriotism and public spirit, is rather bound by the hierarchical laws to 
suppress them. History is full of illustrations of bishops and priests 
betraying the great interests of their country to the Pope. But we 
need not cite them. The present day furnishes abundant proof of the 
unremitting labor of the clergy to reduce the German nation to the ty- 
ranny of Rome. Itis true that hundreds of priests are ignorant of this. 
But when it is known, how great the guilt to seek to promote it! 
Should not every motive urge us to exert ourselves in achieving our 
country’s independence? And this is one great reason why I have 
sought a reform in the church, according to the wants of the present 
time. 

“And this reform, to my mind, is only to be brought about by synods, 
in which the laity shall have a voice and a part; and, to further this 
end, I resolved, as early as the autumn of 1843, to present my views 
in a pamphlet, and also a description of Roman abuses. This duty 
seems the more urgent, in view of the violence and extravagances of 
the jesuitical party in Germany at the present time, and especially in 
Silesia, where Dr. Ritter administered the affairs of the bishopric. Dr. 
Ritter acted and dispensed. entirely at his pleasure; he removed and 
dismissed in the most arbitrary manner, and without ceremony, all 
curates and chaplains who were obnoxious tohim. Thus, for instance, 
Mr. Beer, the curate of Brieg, was removed from parishioners most 
anxious to retain him. The curate, Mr. Shotte, was degraded toa 
chaplain; and the chaplain, Mr. Weiser, was ordered to do penance 
in the seminary, without trial or defence; and these men were of 
spotless reputation. Still Dr. Ritter contimued to play the part of 
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Providence in the bishopric, and to send rain on the just and the un- 
just. The inferior clergy, who, when opposed to the higher, have few 
or no rights, were treated with despotic cruelty. At that time, one 
was reminded of the cays of feudal barbarity. In some places, as in 
Brieg, affairs came actually to violence. But Dr. Ritter had willing 
tools, and they fulfilled his orders. He, in addition to other usurpa- 
tions, interdicted marriages between Catholics and Protestants. He 
commanded the old Silesian ritual to be observed, which had origina- 
ted in the time of persecution for witchcraft. In the seminary, he 
ordered the students always to appear in a clerical dress among their 
fellow-citizens. Fanaticism gradually was kindled among the younger 
chaplains, and the old curates saw themselves surpassed at once in 
piety. Numerous rosary and breviary unions were instituted. Mr. 
Schneeweiss was encouraged to import rosaries from Bavaria, and 
to perform the most sensual services of an abominable jesuitism. The 
people were heavily taxed, to enrich, as it was reported, the Jesuits of 
Bavaria. The gymnastiasts were compelled to become members of 
these unions, which were extended in every direction. Collections 
were everywhere made for convents and nunneries. Dr. Ritter wanted 
nothing but the episcopal mitre. In this desire, however, he was dis- 
appointed: Mr. Knauer, a mild and humane priest, was elected. But 
he was accused, in consequence of the intrigues of the hierarchical 
party at Rome, of incapacity ; and hence his consecration was delayed 
for more than a year, during which time disturbances increased in the 
bishopric. Both clergymen and laymen complained of the intrigues 
and dissensions; but neither citizens nor priests felt it a duty to op+ 


pose the prevailing confusion and fanaticism.” 
* 7 ~ ~ * 7. - 





DAUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


The fourth volume of this well-known and invaluable work has at’ 
length been printed. 

It embraces many of the most important and interesting events of 
the reformation of the sixteenth century—such as the protest of the 
reformers at Spire ; the convocation of the friends of the gospel under 
Philip of Hesse, and the contest between the Lutherans and the Sac- 
ramentarians; the diet of Augsburgh, and the famous confession of the 
German princes; the establishment of the doctrines of the reformed: 
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church in Switzerland, and the sad catastrophe terminating with the 
tragic end of Zwingle on the field of Cappel, and the death of the 
mild and saintly GEcolampadius. 

The first three volumes contain a history of the reformation on the 
continent, including the rise of Lutheranism in Germany, and the 
building up of the Presbyterian church of Geneva, under that most 
eminent and holy man, John Calvin.* 

The circulation of these volumes is stated by M. D’ Aubigné, in his 
preface, to have been about 200,000 copies in the English, and 4,000 
copies in the French. The first three volumes were written in French 
—the last was written in English, under the supervision of Dr. White. 

The revival of the gospel under the preaching of Luther and Calvin 
was indeed like light shining in upon darkness, and the darkness, by 
the grace of God, being enabled to comprehend it. It was the struggle 
and triumph of the doctrines of St. Paul and Augustine over the errors 
and abominations of the Roman hierarchy. Papacy stood between 
God and man: the reformation brought God and man face to face— 
the suppliant and the Benefactor within arm’s-length. Papacy built 
a great wall between God and man: the reformation, by the aid of the 
gospel, demolished that wall. The reformation substituted justification 
by faith for moral deeds; and thus the heel of the Lord bruised the 
serpent’s head. The motto of the reformation was, ‘“ Dilexi justitiam 
et ordivi iniquitalem:’ therefore, it opposed all idle traditions, all 
puerile customs, all heterodox views, prayers for the dead, the invoca- 
tion of saints, the worship of the host, the canonization of men, fasts 
and feasts, washings and oblations, all adoration of the fathers, and 
veneration for doubtful miracles. It preached the gospel through the 
cross, and not the cross through the gospel; it preached God through 
St. Peter, and not St. Peter through God. It cast aside a host of papal 
mediators, and introduced the one Mediator between God and men— 
the man Jesus Christ. It made religion the purchase of grace, and 
not the purchase of gold—the gift of God, and not the gift of man. 

Such was the great reformation of the 16th century, of which this 
book of M. D’Aubigné so ably treats—an effort which revived the 
truths of the gospel, and thwarted the machinations of designing men 
—reintroducing the sublime and useful code of the Saviour, to the 
demolition of an ecclesiastical fabric built upon the foundations of hu- 
man ingenuity and satanic cunning. H. B. 





* How sadly it is to be lamented that there should be even one dark spot—an act of 
intolerance, and persecution unto death—to dim the lustre of his fame!—[Ep. Invast-.] 





